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of the House of Commons, were anxious to do the
exact   opposite,   and   to   exclude   ministers   and
" placemen " from the Legislature altogether.   The
separation of the legislative and executive elements,
which is the complete negation of Cabinet govern-
ment, was a cherished doctrine long after the two
had  become indissolubly associated.     There was
nothing, on which the jurists and constitutionalists
of the eighteenth century insisted more strongly,
than this division of powers.   It seemed the most
remarkable   feature   in   the   British   system   to
Montesquieu, whose Esprit des Lois became, as
Lord Bryce observes, a sort of Bible of political
philosophy to the founders of the American Union.
The  lawyers  and  the philosophers were equally
enthusiastic.   It was   emphasised  by Blackstone,
and it had been praised by Locke, who laid down
the rule that " legislative and executive powers are
in distinct hands in all moderated monarchies and
well-framed governments/1

The proposition would no more have been ques-
tioned by Somers and Walpole than it was after-
wards by Hamilton and Madison. The framers of
the United States Constitution, when they took
measures to keep ministers out of Congress, and
made the cabinet-officers directly responsible to
the President, were imitating what they regarded
as cardinal principles in the English system.
They thought they were maintaining its essential
virtues, while discarding what they considered to be
disturbing and dangerous innovations. On the
purely constitutional question, many, perhaps most,
Englishmen would have agreed with them. The
statesmen of our Eevolutiou era, while they were